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T is not a little gratifying | to the Preacher to 
have ſatisfied the wiſhes of thoſe who did 
bim che honour to call for his ſervices on this 


occaſion : : but it would have better ſuited his: 


own opinion of the merit of the performance if. 


they had allowed him to enjoy, without any 
further notice, the ſatisfaction of having dil 


charged his duty f from the pulpit 5 


The occaſion, and the general diſpoſition to 
to be pleaſed that prevailed on that occaſion, 


aſſiſted to produce the favourable impreſſion 
which his endeavour to further the deſign of the 


Aſſociation 
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Aſſociation made upon them. When it is leſt 


to ſtand upon its own merits, they will not per- 


haps be ſurprized at his backwardneſs to comply 


with their requeſt. But whatever apology the 


execution may need, he is not aſhamed of the 


deſign, nor does he wiſh to conccal his ſenti- 


ments on the ſubject, His wiſh is to conciliate, 


and to promote harmony and peace, That har- 


mony which is ſo neceſſary to the peace of fociety 


| upon a ſmaller ſcale, and of which this neigh- 


bourhood enjoys a larger ſhare than is generally 
i thought by thole who know it only from re- 
port, 1s neceſſary to the peace and ſecurity of 
the larger ſociety of which it forms a part. It 
was the object of the Hackney Aſſociation to pre- 
ſerve and promote this. The deſign of the 
Preacher has been on this, and on every other 
occaſion in which he conceived it to be the duty 
of 


vii 

ol a good citizen and a miniſter of the goſpel 
to take any part, the ſame. And he has 
nothing to regret but that bis endeavours have 


not been more equal to his wiſnes. The Aſſoci- 
to think the publication will be of uſe. It is 


degree to the end they wiſh,it will be an additional 


whom a long connexion has attached with 


: ſincere regard and eſteem, 


Their faithful Friend, 
1 


ation are however ſatisfied: and they are pleaſed 
now with them ; and if it ſhall conduce in any 


gratification to the pleaſure which he always 
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feels in complying with the requeſt of thoſe to 
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BY THE SAME. 


1780. 


A Sermon preached at the primary Viſitation of 1 the 
Honourable and Right Reverend Shute, Lord Biſhop of 
Durham, July 27, 1792. 


A Sermon preached at Hackney, on the Faſt Day, 
794. 


An Enquiry into the Deſign of the Chriſtian Sabbath, 
and the Manner in which it ſhould be obſerved to Anſwer £ 


its Important Ends. Second Edition. 


Advice to Unmarried Women to recover and reclaim 
the Fallen, and to prevent the Fall of others into the 


Snares and Conſequences of Seduction. Second Edition. 1 


The Duties of Man in Connexion with his Rights E 


or, Rights and Duties Inſeparable. Second Edit. 
The Poor Man's F riend. Third Edition. 


A Sermon preached at Hackney on the F aft Day, 


MATTHEW XII. 25. 


Every kingdom divided againsl uſelf is brought to. 


defolation. 


Froh it was not the object of our Sa- 
viour in this paſſage to inculcate that una- 
nimity on which the ſafety and the happineſs of 
a country ſo much depend, but to refute the opi- 
nion of the Jews that he acted under the power 
of Satan, from this known and admitted principle, 
that a houſe or kingdom divided againſt itſelf 
cannot ſtand: though this was the occaſion of in- 


troducing the ſubject, it is a truth ſo well confirmed 


by the general opinion and experience of man- 
kind, ſo neceſſary at all times to be remembered, 


and fo particularly neceſſary at preſent, that 1 
+ „ cannot 


(2-9 
cannot employ the opportunity which the occa- 
ſion affords to greater advantage than in im- 
preſſing upon you, 
1. Theduty of unanimity. 
2. The neceſſity of it. 


3. The peculiar need of it at this time, from 


the preſent circumſtances of danger 


which call upon every friend of his 

country to unite in its defence. 
Though our Saviour is not here inculcating 
this unanimity, it is introduced as a Known 
and acknowledged duty of citizens; and in 


many other parts of ſeripture it is profeſſedly 
taught as the duty of Chriſtians, who are to con- 
ſider themſelves as members of one body, the 
intimate connexion and union ſubſiſting between 


which affording both the example and the proof 


of the cloſe connexion which ought to ſubliſt 


between the members of the ſocial body. 


This 1 dee extends to the whole Chriſtian 


church, and to that union which there ſhould be 


between all Chriſtians, of whatever country, as 


members of one ſpiritual body: and we -readily 
admit 
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admit, that if all the members of this wide ex- 
tended body, wherever they may be ſituated, or 
however their intereſts may ſeem to claſh, were 
actuated by the ſpirit of Chriſt, there would be 
no fear of diyiſions from the jarring intereſts and 
paſſions that now involve them in quarrels and 
contentions.—Nation would no longer lift up 


Mord againſt nation; neither would there be war 
any more. So, if every individual member of 
Chriſt's body were actuated by the ſame ſpirit, 
there would be an end of all the quarrels and con- 


tentions that now divide houſe againſt houſe, 
and one Chriſtian againſt another. The bene- 
volent temper of the goſpel would heal all the 


differences and animoſitics that ariſc betw een 
man and man, and govern all thoſe angry paſ- 
ſions that lead them to matte and quarrel with 


55 one : another, 


But though it is the * of all Chriſtians 
| wherever diſperſed, to conſider themſelves as 


members of one body, and as ſuch to be united 
in love, that duty muſt be ſtronger upon them in 
me nearer relations in which they may be eres 


The general effect of Cluiſtian charity Hot 
„„ diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe the branches of a family to love as 
brethren, to be of one mind, to be united together 


in the bond of peace and love; but the cloſer 


union of intereſts that their nearer relation occa- 
ſions requires a higher degree of affection, and 


more appropriate duties than they owe to the reſt 
of their fellow Chriſtians. 


So as fellow citizens, though as Chriſtians 


they are required to love as brethren, yet here 


the tie becomes ſtronger in proportion to the 
nearer relation in which they ſtand to one 


another. The common intereſts of their country 
call upon them to unite as members of one 
ſocial body for their mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. As the relation that ſubſiſts between 
the members of a family does not diſſolve the 
„ which unites them with the great family ok 


Chriſt, ſo the connexion of a citizen with his 


country docs not annihilate the relation that he 


ſtands in with the reſt of mankind, but calls 


upon him to diſcharge the more appropriate 
duties of a citizen. And it may ſo happen, from 


the unjuſt aggreſſion of other countries, that he 
may be placed 1 in a ſituation in which his duty 


to his country will for a time oblige him to 
e 


(851 


have recourſe to thoſe meaſures which, while he 
is compelled to adopt, he will ſcelingly lament: 
—that ſuſpenſion of ſoctal and commercial 
intercourſe; that reſort to arms; that painful 


neceſſity of repelling injury wich injury, and all 


the evils and calamitics attendant on war, 


Nelucte ant as it will ever be to the conſcientious 


Chriſtian to have recoui ſe to any meaſurcs that 


ſhall for a moment interrupt the harmony that 
ſhould ſubſiſt between nations as betwten men, 


his country is his family, and it is a duty impoſe 


ed upon him by the relation in whuch he ſtapds, 
to unite with his ſellow citizens and make their 
object a common cauſc. To the protection which 
he derives from this union of intereſt and ſtrength 
he owes the ſalety of himſelf and the ſecurity. 
of his poſſeſſions ; and che ſociety which affords 
him theſe advantages has a claim upon him for 


the ſervices and ſupport that he may be able to 
contribute. 


And to make his ſervices effectual it is ne- 
ceſſary to act in concert, leſt the general ſtrength 


of the country ſhould be weakened by diviſions, 
Fn nt : and 
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and a diverſity of meaſures and operations, 


which would be the caſe if each were to act upon 
his own opinion, ſhould be found to produce 


confuſion and diſorder, inſtead of that cloſe 


compact 'and well directed effort which is ne- 


ceſſary to refiſt the operations of a united and 
perhaps ſuperior force. 


The ſtrength of a nation depends more upon 
the union and co-operation of its force than upon 


the extent of its territory, or the number of its 


| Inhabitants. If its ſtrength can be ſo concen- 
trated as to act together with one mind and in 
one direction, its exertions will be great though 
its numbers be ſmall; and though it be ranked 


among the firſt of the nations its efforts will be 


weak when divided; and no country, however 
great its reſources, if it did not unite its exertions 
would be able to ſtand againſt the attacks which 


ambition or intereſt might make upon it. 


When the enemy is the aggreſſor, and his 


country the object of their vengeance, or when 
it is eventually expoſed from whatever cauſe to 
danger, it is the duty of a good citizen tounite in 


its 


_ mm 


1 

its defence. Even when the cauſe of contention 
might be ſuch as to allow of difference in opinion 
it is his duty to ſacrifice his own to the general 
opinion, and, leſt he ſhould endanger its ſafety by 


dividing its ſtrength, and bring on evils much 


worſe than thoſe which he apprehends from the 
meaſures he diſapproves, to unite with his fellow 


citizens for their common protection and de- 


| tence, 


1 would not be underſtood to mean any thing 
like this; that we ſhould paſſively and implicitly 


adopt in all caſes without oppoſition or enquiry 
the meaſures that might be propoſed. It is the 
part of a good citizen to contribute his counſel 
as well as his ſtrength; to give his opinion with 
freedom where it can avail; and, while the buſi- 
neſs is yet in a deliberative ſtage, to ſuggeſt | 
every poſſible amendment that he can. But 
when the general opinion has determined the 
meaſures to be purſued, he would fail in the duty | 


which he owes to his country if he were to 


weaken the effect of thoſe meaſures by with- 
holding his aſſiſtance, or by a line of conduct 
3 that ſhould have a tendency to defeat chem. 


The 
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The conſequences that would reſult from di- 
vided counſcls, and meaſures claſhing with one 
another, will, while they afford a confirmation of 
our duty ſo to unite our ſtrength for the general 
ſafety, clearly ſhew us, 


II. The neceſſity ol 1 it. 


Without the more expenſive leſſons which na- 
tions furniſh, our own obſervation in the com- 
mon concerns of life might ſhew us the fatal con- 
| Mquences of diſunion. 


That inflance which our Saviour adduces in 5 
connexion with the text is a familiar and ſtrong 
proof of the fatal effects of diſunion- A houſe, 
no more than a nation, divided againſt itſelf can 
ſtand. Confuſion, unhappineſs and ruin are the 
conſequences where this is the caſe. The fable 
_ of antiquity will furniſh the reaſon, and the 
common experience of mankind the proof of 
this: while the happineſs and proſperity that are 
ſeen to attend the family that is united in affec- 
tion and intereſts afford example and encou- 


ragement to like unanimity upon the larger ſcale 
of national connexion. 


The 


$7 
The effects of diſſenſion in ſociety in their va- 
rious combinations and deſigns are too well 
known to need the production of inſtances to prove 
how pernicious ſuch diſunion is. Objects that are 


of acknowledged utility, and plans well adapted 


to attain the end propoſed, are often defeated for 
want of union among thoſe with whom the de- 
ſign originates or in whom the execution reſts. 


If the end be good, one would not ſuppoſe 


that well-intentioned men could quarrel about 
the means; or, if the means do not accord with 


their own opinions, that they would on that ac- 


count withhold their aſſiſtance and ſupport; yet 


thoſe who are accuſtomed to take an active part 
in public concerns of any kind, know well ho W 


: frequently ſuch motives divide the members of 
a ſocial body, and obſtruct the ſucceſs of 


the belt deſigns. Pride, intereſt, opinion, and 
other ſelfiſh motives, which ought in all caſes 
to give way to the public good, are ſuffered to 
intermix their baneful influence, and weaken the 


effect if not ultimately fruſtrate the execution of 


the wiſeſt plans. 
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From this unhappy cauſe, how many good 
deſigns have failed? How many valuable plans 
have been defeated ? How many ſocieties chat 
have been ſet on foot for the beſt purpoſes, and 
wiſely conſtituted to anſwer the intended end, 
have been torn to pieces by internal quarrels and 
contentions that have done more to defeat ſuch 
deſigns than the greateſt impediments from 
without. Many of the wrecks remain to warn us 
how fatal to all good deſigns the want of union 
is; and how neceſfary it is, if we would ac- 
compliſh any of the plans which public ſpirit 
hall ſet on foot, to act in concert—to give up all 
thoſe ſelfiſh motives that tend to divide and 
weaken the exertions that are neceſſary to ac 
compliſh the end propoſed, and unite in all 
Caſes our beſt powers to effect the good intended, 
though it may fall ſhort of our own wiſhes, or 
may be attended with circumſtances that are not 
in all reſpects exactly ſuch as we approve; well 
| knowing, that if we are not united the plan or 
| purpoſe will come to nothing; and prudently _ 

conſidering that it is better to obtain an imperfect 
good, than to loſe the whole benefit of the de- 
fign, 


n 


fign by thoſe diſſenſions and conteſts din wal 
entirely defeat it. 


The cauſe of humanity frequently ſuffers 
from the contentions and diviſious that obſtruct 
the ſchemes of the benevolent: and the cauſe of 
virtue too is weakened by the diſſenſions that 
prevail among its advocates. Inſtead of all 
ſtriving together for the faith in one ſpirit and 
with one mind,” that zeal and unity of exertion 
Which are wanting *0 produce i its full effect are 
divided and weakened. The body of Chriſtians 
' Which ſhould be united in one great deſign, © en- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the 
bond of peace,” is ſplit into ſes and parties; 
and theſe again, torgeriul of the bond that ſhould 
unite them, torn by the contentions of intereſt 
and paſſion into ſtill ſmaller parts; cach contri- 
| buting to weaken the general effect by confining. 
their zeal to their own particular views, and 
counteracting the labours of one another, in- 


ſtead of uniting their exertions and making 


their . a common cauſe. 


But to. come to thoſe proofs ah are more 
0 2 im- 
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From this unhappy cauſe, how many good 
deſigns have failed? How many valuable plans 
have been defeated? How many ſocieties that 
have been ſet on foot for the beſt purpoſes, and 
wiſely conſtituted to anſwer the intended end, 
have been torn to pieces by internal quarrels and 
contentions that have done more to defeat ſuch 
deſigns than the greateſt impediments from 
without. Many of the wrecks remain to warn us 
how fatal to all good deſigns the want of union 


is; and how neceſfary it is, if we would ac- 
compliſh any of the plans which public ſpirit 
Mall ſet on foot, to act in concert—to give up all 


thoſe ſelfiſh motives that tend to divide and 
weaken the exertions that are neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh the end propoſed, and unite in all 


caſes our beſt powers to effect the good intended, 
though it may fall ſhort of our own wiſhes, or 


may be attended with circumſtances that are not 


in all reſpects exactly ſuch as we approve; well 


knowing, that if we are not united the plan or 


purpoſe will come to nothing; and prudently 
conſidering that it is better to obtain an imperfect 


good, than to loſe the whole benefit of the de- 


ſign, 
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fign by thoſe diſſenſions and conteſts that wil 
entirely defcat it. 


The cauſe of humanity frequently ſuffers 


from the contentions and diviſious that obſtruct | 


the {chemes of the benevolent: and the cauſe of 


virtue too is weakened by the diſſenſions that 


prevail among its advocates, Inflead of all 
_ * ſtriving together for the faith in one ſpirit and 


with one mind,” that zcal and unity of exertion 
which are wanting *o produce its full effect are 


divided and weakened. The body of Chriſtians 


909 which ſhould be united in one great deſign, oo en- 


deavouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the 


bond of peace,” is ſplit into ſets and parties; 
= and theſe again, ſorget iul of the bond that {ſhould 
unite them, torn by the contentions of intereſt _ 
and paſſion into ſtill ſmaller parts; cach contri- 
buting to weaken the general effect by confining 
their zeal to their own particular views, and 


counteracting the labours of one another, in- 


ſtead of uniting their exertions and making 


their object a common cauſe. 


But to come to thoſe proofs which are more 
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immediately to our purpoſe. What evils and 
miſchieſs have been brought upon mankind by 
thoſe political diſſenſions which have involved 


nations in civil commotions, or weakened their 


powers of reſiſtance when they have had a foreign 


enemy to encounter. 


Here alſo the wiſeſt meaſures and beſt con- 


certed plans have been defeated by intereſted or 


indiſcreet oppoſition on the part of thoſe who 
have ſuffered their own private intereſt or feel- 
ings to operate to the prejudice of the public ; 
ro excite jealouſies and animoſities, diſaffection 
and diſcontent, which have weakened the hands 
of government, embaraſſed the public counſels, 


enervated the ſtrength of the nation, prolonged 


the neceſſity of war, accumulated expence, and 


at laſt defeated the end for which the blood and 


treaſure of the nation have been expended. We 


have ſuffered too much from ſuch cauſes not to 


know how in jurious to the intereſts of a country 
= Juch diſunion is, 


It might n not be difficult to trace the preſent 


: war, 


1 


war, and all thoſe conſequences which every 


friend to humanity and to the intereſts of his 
country muſt feel and deplore, to the diſunion 
and diſſenſions which exiſted among ourſelves, 


by which the enemy were invited to aggreſſion ; ; 


and, in the expectation of finding us ſtill more 
diſunited than we were, forced us into a conteſt 


which we were moſt deſirous to avoid, 


In the proſecution, no leſs than in the origin 


of the war, have we to lament the conſequences 
of dividing the public mind. We have ſtill to 
encounter not only the deſperate rage of the 


foreign enemy, but the accumulated difficulties 
which ariſe from our own internal diviſions and 
diſcontents. Still the ſtrength of the nation is 
divided. Still the diſcontented and the indiſcreet, 
by their ill- timed clamour and complaints, keep 


up the ſpirits of the enemy and damp our own 


exertions. In the ſenate, in public ſocieties, in 


companies of every kind, in pamphlets, papers, 
through every channel, do we hear and read the 


language of diſunion. Encreaſing danger, which 


aught to be the bond of cloſer union, ſerves rather 
Jo. divide our ſtrength. In proportion to our own 


divi- 
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divifions do we encourage and unite the enemy; 
and, by difunion among ourſelves, add to the 
difficulties and the dangers of a period big with 
ſufficient apprehenſion without the addition of 
internal enemies to n it more perilous than 


It 18. 


+ 


Theſe are conſequences which affect our pre- 


fent ſituation; and therefore lead us to conſider, 


3- The peculiar necellity of unanimity at 
at this time, from the preſent circum. 
ſtances of danger which call upon 


every friend of his EE to unite 


; in its defence. 


It will hire occur „ your own reflections, 
as an additional proof of the conſequences of 
diſunion, that, wherever the arms of the enemy 


have been extended, the want of union, and 

the conſequent weakneſs and want of exertion, 
in the people that they have brought under their 
yoke, have been the caufes of their ſuccels. 


The countries which they have overrun have 


not been true to themſelves, The enemy has 
VV found 


fet 


1 


ſound them diſunited, and engaged in internal 
contentions, when they ſnould have been united 


in the cloſeſt bonds of unanimity and exertion. 
They have been found divided into parties, and 


weakened by their diviſions; agitating queſtions 


fit only for the calm ſeaſon of peace, when they 
have had an enemy at the gate ready to take ad- 


vantage of their divided ſtate. The enemy has 
had the good fortune to find the way to victory 


already paved for them by friends within, pre- 


pared to receive with fraternal embraces the 


invaders of their country, and either ſupinely 


indolent, or treacherouſly active in defeating the 


counſels and exertions of its friends. 


Without the united exertions of the people, 
what could be expected but defeat? A king- 


dom divided againſt itſelf is brought to deſola- 
tion. The country that is torn by internal diſ- 


ſenſions, and cannot in the moment of danger 


forget all its domeſtic animoſities, and unite its 


excrtions againſt the common enemy, muſt be an 


eaſy conqueſt. And fo well aware of the advan- 
tages they ſhould derive from this divided and 


fermented ſtate of the countries around them, 
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ſo thoroughly maſters of that ſucceſsful policy 


were the enemy, that from the firſt they truſted 


more to the effect of their principles than their 


arms. It was one declared part of their ſyſtem 
to ſow the ſceds of diſſenſion in the countries 
which they meant to overrun; to diſſeminate 
by their emiſſaries, their pamphlets and procla- 
mations, thoſe principles which ſhould divide 
the people, break their attachment to their eſtab- > 
liſhed government, alienate their affections from 
their rulers, and diſpoſe them to diſobedience 


and diſorder. This was at firſt, and is ſtill their 
avowed plan : and too ſucceſsful have they found 
it. Countries thus divided are now ſuffering 
the conſequences of their diſunion. It is 


now too late to unite their ſtrength. Like the 


divided crew of the captured ſhip, the enemy 
will take care to prevent their force from again 
uniting. 


But though it is now too late for countries 


already ſubjugated to unite their broken ſtrength, 


other countries are yet in time to learn the leſſon 


which their example teaches. We may learn, and 
infatuated muſt we be if ve do not learn, from = 


their 


: = 


th 


E 


their dear- bought experience, that a kingdom 
2 againſt itſelf cannot ſtand. 

At ſuch atime, whenevery friend of his country | 
Thould | ſacrifice private opinion to the public 
ſafety, when every ſervice that can individually 
or collectively be afforded ſhould be brought 

forward i in its defence, ought we to be divided 
among ourſelves ? Ought we not to be united as 
one man? Should a particle of ſtrength be waſted 
in contentions among ourſelves—a particle of 
that ſtrength which the uncommon exertions of . 
the enemy, and the unexampled ſpirit of the times 2 
; require for our common ſafety and defence 4 


Perfect unanimity is not to be expected. it 
is not to be expected but that men of good in- > 
tention will differ in opinion on points of govern= 1 

ment, and the meaſures adopted in the admini- | a = 
neten affairs. 1 3 Ws ni e e e | | 


? 


In the profocution of a war, however una- i 

voidable in its origin, many things muſt be ex- | 
pected. to occur which cannot accord. with the 
judgment, or be reconciled to the feelings of 
thoſe who yet admit its neceſſity, and aſſent to the 
D general 


en 


general principles on which it is carried on. 
Some of its advocates may think they ſee room 


for diſſat isſaction in the mode, or inſtances of 


miſmanagement in the conduct of it. They 
may wiſh to ſec a greater promptitude'of mea- 


| ſures, more vigorous exertions, and a greater 
attention to ae in every department of 


public expence. Some, at firſt convinced of the 


neceſſity of reſiſting the evils that were imminent, 


but ſickened at the ſight of woe that has enſued and 


fainting under the load of calamity and expence 


in which we find ourſelves involved, may think 


a peace on any terms to be preferred to the con- 


tinuance of a hopeleſs and expenſive war while 
others, alike deſirous of the return of peace, may 
think the period that they ſo much wiſh would be 
Pprotracted by the very means which theſe would re- 


commend to meet it. But whatever their opivions 


be, at a time when their country calls for the 


united exertions of all its friends, their ſenſe of 


duty and the common danger which they feel, 


ſhould weigh down every other conſideration, 


and inſtead of vaſting their ſtrength i in unſcaſon- 
able | 


able complaints, and giving the enemy an ad- 
vantage by their diviſions, unite their ſervices 
in the common cauſe. Their country is not to 
be loſt becauſe they cannot agree in the meaſures 
to be adopted for 1 its defence. 


Who that is experienced in buſineſs of ſubor- 
dinate concern does not oſten find, in the pro- 
ſecution of a good deſign, circumſtances of 


the ſame fort which militate with his own 
judgment, or do not accord with his ow n 
feelings | - and yet, rather than divide and weaken 
the exertions which are neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh the end, he gives way to the opinion of 


others in points of ſmaller concern to obtain the 
main object of the deſign. As in the one caſe 
the good is not to be loſt becauſe it is not ſo per- 
feet as might be obtained, or the means of its 
_ attainment not exactly ſuch as he approves, ſo 


neither in the other is the ſalvation of their 
country to be thrown away, becauſe: there may 


be ſome difference of opinion on the cauſes or 


amount of the — to bethe ſub- 
15 3 je&t 
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ject of complaint in the meaſures that are taken 5 


£ = 


for 1 its s ſccurity. 


hatever 1 cauſes which have led us into 
our preſent difficulties and dangers, ſuch our 
ſituatlon is; and the ſingle queſtion now is, what 
is to be done? not what was, or what might 
have been done, but what is to be done? and 
v hat each can do, it is his duty to do for his own 


and the _ ſafety. 


Ard der the part of wiſe men in the hour of 


danger to ſpend that time in fruitleſs lamentation 


which ſhould be occupied in the more immediate 


duties of defence. If we are preſſed with un- 


uſual difficulties, the ſenſe of theſe ſhould unite 
our exertions, not make thoſe difhcultics greater, 
and increaſe the danger, by quarrels and conten- 
tions among ourſelves. 


Taking u up the buſineſs where we ſind it—in- 


volved in war with a deſperate and inveterate 


enemy, and expoſed to additional danger from 


the | effects | of their principles Among ourſelves, 


ſhould. 


| 


( 21 


ſhould we not do the beſt we can to guard I 
each? [SHER 


The leaſt that can be came at fuch a time 


is, that negative aſſiſtance that will not inflame 
the feelings of the public, diſunite their minds, 
and defeat the ſervices which thoſe more zealous 


in the cauſe of their country think it cheir duty | 


to contribute. 


At a time when the ties of ſubordination 
are already too much looſened, and diſcontent 


diſpoſed to take advantage of the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the world, it ſurely is not prudent in 
thoſe who owe the ſecurity of their poſſeſſions 
and the ſafety of their perſons to the exiſtence of 


good government and order —it i is not prudent 
in them to increaſe the ſources of diſcontent, 
and encourage that diſpoſition to diſorder which, 
if it were not kept under by the firm hand of | 


government, and the ſeaſonable ſupport of its 
friends, would throw all things into confuſion, 


and gender us an eaſy prey to our enemies. 


That 
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That prudence, of which they know the value 
in their own concerns, ſhould be their guide in 
this. They ſhould confider that it will be too 
late to ſee their miſtake when the miſchief is 


A that it is much more eaſy to preſerve order 
and peace than to reſtore it. Miſchief may be 
prevented when it cannot be ſuppreſſed. In 


this as in all things elſe preventive meaſures are 
beſt. | 


This eaſy contribution—this cheap concur- 
rence in the neceſſary meaſures of defence, is due 
from thoſe whole ſentiments are moſt at variance 
with the general opinion, and moſt backward to 
contribute any thing elle. OR, 


But from the friends of peace and order, in 
addition to that prudence which delights not to 
ſwell che amount of our misfortunes, and mag- 
nify every ſubject of complaint; which rather 
ſuppreffes its own diſſatisfaction, where the 
cauſe is ſuch as it cannot approve, than afford 
occaſion of triumph to our enemies, or diſunion 
among our friends, more is to be expected more 
active 


_ - — 
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active aſſiſtance in proportion to their powers. 
And I ſhould 'be wanting to the public and- 
to this neighbourhood in particular, if I were. 
not to acknowledge the ſpirited and liberal ex- 
ertions that have been made. . 


To the Aſſociations which, at a time of great 
danger and alarm, took place in every part of the 
kingdom, among which our own ſtands an 
early and honourable example“, do we look with: 

i Eon yt equal 


* So early as the iſt of December, 1792, without 
waiting to ſee what other pariſhes, or even what govern- 
ment would do, this Aſſociation was formed; and their 
ftrſt meeting, though not convened by public notice or ad- 
vertiſement, but trom the impulſe of their own feelings. 
and the communication of a few friends with each other, 
was attended by neatly a hundred of the moſt reſpectable 
and independent inhabitants. Their immediate ſubſcrip- 
tion to a declaration of their principles and views, was 
followed at their next meeting by many hundreds more, 
uninfluenced by any motive but their own fears and ap- 
e e and theſe, Whatever may now be aſſerted, or 
hereafter may be ſaid when the danger ſhall be forgotten, 
founded upon their own obſervation of what was paſſing 
around them. It has been frequently inſinuated by thoſe 
who are no well wiſhers to theie aſſociations, that all this 
alarm was raiſed by Government to ſerve their own deſigns. 
But this Aſſociation, to look no further, is a refutation of 
the charge. It preceded the calling out of the militia, 
the proclamation for the meeting of Parliament, or any 
other ſteps taken by government, or the knowledge of any 

ſuch intentions. The promoters of this Aſſociation, totally 

independent of and unconnected with adminiftration,felt the 
N danger 
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equal ſatĩs faction for a proof of the ſentiments . 


of the nation, and the ſpirit to defend the 
bleſſings we enjoy. duardity.'s 


To the large and liberal ſubſcriptionꝰ that 
was entered into for the purpoſe of raiſing the 
military corps which now appears before you, 
may we look as a freſh proof of the ſame attach- 

ment to the intereſts, of their country, and their 
diſpoſition :o contribute to its defence. 8 


In the zeal, activity and attention of the 
Officers, who have ſo. well diſciplined and 


and fitted them for the ſervice; and in the | 

members of the Independent company, who have 
ſo handſomely and honourably prefered to their 8 
danger of their country, and without conſidering it with a = a 
view to the approbation of miniſters, much leſs with a view ty 
to any hoſtile meaſures that might be grounded on it, pi 
thought it their duty to interpoſe a check to the licentious to 
proceedings which they ſaw ; to guard the ignorant and an 
inexperienced againſt the deluſions that were praiſed upon = 
them ; to ſtand forward as the friends of peace and order; — 
and to unite in the declaration of their principles and the m 
reſolution to defend the bleſſings of a good conſtitution - i 
with thoſe who ſhoald be like minded with themſelves. vo, 
In this one pariſh upwards of £5090, was ſubſcribed for 40 


this purpoſe, beſide former ſubſcriptions for the general pur- 
| Poſes of the aſſociation; andnearly / i 500 for the wives and 
aped parents of ſeamen and ſoldiers who ſhould ſerve in 


the defence of their country, 


4%)» 


own eaſe and convenience the fatisfation of 
ſtanding forward at ſuch a criſis in the ſervice 


of their country, do we ſee an additional ground 
of ſatisfaction and reliance *. N 


And the occaſion of the preſent ſolemnity is 
another inſtance of public ſpirit; and that the 
more flattering to the feelings of thoſe who are 


aſſociation at large who on this as on all occaſions 


Wiſh to be conſidered as one united body, and | 
therefore partake of the ſatisfaction it affords, 


= the Gtuation in which the Committee do me the 
| honour to place me as their, Chairman, I have had opportu- 


nities bf witneſſing the ſervices and feeling obligations to 


the zeal and afliduity of thoſe gentlemen which it would not 


have become me more particularly to notice from the 
pulpit, but which in common with every other friend 
to the peace and good order of ſociety I do moſt ſincerely 


and thankfully acknowledge. 


"2M 


magiſtrates by whom they were called to Town during the riots 
in $i e Augaſt laſt, is the beſt proof of their utility, 
and the moſt flattering approbation they can receive. 


The Loyal HacknerVolunteers,”' conſiſt of two companies, 


one receiving their cloathing and pay out of the ſubſcrip. 
non: The other an Independent Company, cloathed and 


\ 


| ſupported at their own expence. 


more immediately diſtinguiſhed by the honour 
that is conferred upon them, as well as to the 


The handſome acknowledgment of their ſervices by 1 


as a teſtim ony of approbation, congenial feelings 


of loyalty, attachment to their country, and ab- 
horrence of every thing tending to GIAN its 


repoſe, i in the ſemale . of our elk FE 
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Inflances theſe which reflect great credit 


upon our country, which has furniſhed, without 
adding to its burdens, ſo ſeaſonable and ſtrong 
an addition to its defence; and to which we are 
all indebted for that tranquillity which, under 
circumſtances” unfavourable - to the peace and 
good order of fociety, we have hitherto « en- 
joyed. bonn ; bs 103 M's 
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To the fortunate exiſtence of a force thus 


conſtituted for the preſervation of the public ” 
peace is every part of the kingdom much in- 


11 


debted; and to the ſeaſonable and ſpirited ber- 
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vices of this and other ſunilar aſſoc ations, in the 
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51. 500 * * | 


* The FR TON were 2 2 preſent. from the 1 of Hack- 
ney ; ; who hongured the. . proceſſion with their company to 
church; where, and throughout the day, it is due to the 


numerous congregation. that attended, EY a greater crowd 


of ſpectators than was ever known to be aſſembled of any 


ceceuſion before in the pariſh; to obſerve that there was not 
the left diſorder, noiſe, or inſtance of | behay our misbe- 


coming the ſolemnity of the een or 1 to in- 


e the harmony of the * r 1120); 1a 5571 


er 


til 
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laſt year, did the metropolis owe obligations, 
the extent of which, thongh it is not within the 
reach of human calculation to aſcertain, nor eaſy 
to prove to thoſe who will admit nothing as a 
benefit or 10% that is not to be demonſtrated by 
that experience which brings it home to their 


ſenſes, and puts them in full poſſeſſion of the 


one, or the actual conſequences of the other, 


the diſcerning part of the public, who look to 


the ſituation of other countries which have 


actually experienced the conſequences againſt. 


which we guard, and who, without waiting for 


thoſe conſequences to come home to themſelves, 
viſcly conſider that like effects are produced 


from like cauſes, will readily and gratefully 


acknowledge; not the leſs thankful that they have 
not learnt their obligations from their own ex- 
perience; that they have not gone through that 
viciſſitude of deluſion and ſuffering that has been 
the lot of others whoſe madneſs or misfortune | 


it has been to be the eee it. 


To . continuance of the foci tink 4 ex- 
48 which have hitherto preſerved do we con- 


tinue to look with confidence tor the future ſe- 
ear 
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eurity of our internal peace. But that end, fo 


deſirable to us all, will be more effectually fe- 


cured in proportion as our minds are more 


united and our efforts brought into one direction. 


Much therefore is it to be wiſhed that more 
vhom the ſame ſenſe of danger, the ſame attach- 
ment to their country, and the ſame deſire to 


ſerve 1 it, ought to unite in this laudable ſervice 


were aſſociated with their neighbours for their 
mutual ſecurity and defence: that the example 


Which has been ſet, with ſo much credit to 


themſelves, and ſo much ſervice to the public, 


by aſſociations of this kind were followed by 
Others al:ke_ circumſtanced, as the only thing 


which remains within our power to do to com- 


plete our local ſecurity, and contribute 0 ne 


; general defence. 


4 forbear | to 80 this ſubject Ges Ieſ 1 


ſhould be accuſed of ſtepping out of the line of 


my profeſſion, and ſhare in the obloquy which 
every in to his enen 1 theſe and other 


occaſions 


occaſions that have an aſpect to its deſence muſt 
expect to encounter. a 


And yet I am not aware, that, in recommend 
ing to tkoſe who, from thoughtleſs unconcern, 
ſupine ſecurity, or motives. leſs worthy, have. 
hitherto withheld their active ſervices, an example. 
ſo conducive to the public tranquillity, I am. 
doing any violence to the feelings of bumanity, 
or departing from the character of a miniſter 
of the goſpel of peace.—I am not aware in the 
part that I am called upon this day to take, that. 
I am deviating in the ſmalleſt degree from the 
duties of my profeſſion, or the line which my 
own feelings, not leſs friendly to Peace. would 
E at me to take. 


The object of our aſſociation is PEACE. 
dan en its declared purpoſe and deſign at firſt. 
No 10 DISTURB but to PRESERVE it *.” 
This has been its invariable end and purpoſe 


throughout. And it is equally the deſign of the 
: preſent aſſociation; which, though It wears the 


garb 


cc # Ou (hies is Peace ; ; not 10 di gurb But to bs PR in.” 
Declaration of the Aſſociation, Dec. 1, 1792. 


NR 

garb of military array, breathes nothing but the 
peaceſul ſpirit of the pureſt benevolence, and ſo 
far from taking up arms to pill, unites for the 
purpoſe of preventing the effuſion of ld. 

It enliſts not in the ſervice of an ambitious 
or avaricious prince to waſte its own and the 
| blood of others in waging a deſtructive war, 
to gratify che pride of nations, or the perſonal 
intereſt or vanity of kings. It is not armed and 
diſciplined to carry war and deſolation into 
other countries, but to preſerve and maintain 


1 tranquili: ty at home. It meddles not with the 
concerns of foreign nations: its object is to ſe- 
cure its own. It does not court the ſmiles of 
power. It ſerves not the narrow purpoſes of 
party. It diſdains to be the tool of any ſet of 
men. [ts views are pure, and unmixed with all 
the policies of courts, and all the motives of pri- 

vate vanity or gain. Its views are to the pub- 
lic peace. Its deſign ſtrictly defenſive. Its mea- 

ſures all preventive. Its operations ſubſervient 
to the civil power, and then only to be brought 
forward when actual danger ſhall call for its aſ- 
ſiſtance, to reſiſt the invaſion of a ſoreign ene- 
my, or prevent the ſad effects of riot and diſor- 

ee e dee e e eee. 
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der here at hame. As a meaſure off peace there- 
fore—as a means to fave our country from de- 
ſolation, 1 may with the moſt perfect conſiſt- 
ency commend the union and zeal of which chis 
aſſociation is an example, and recommend that 


example to the praiſe, the admiration and grati- 


tude which it juſtly demands. And under this 
impreſſion of its utility and importance to the 
peace of ſociety, I am perſuaded that the feelings 
of this numerous and —— e will 80 
with me hen N | 


1 DEDI CATE hats fandards- to its. ſervice, 
and to the ſervice of our country, under 
the ſacred guardianſhip of that great Being 

- who ruleth over, all, and whoſe eſpecial 
1 bleſſing we implore to direct and proſper the 
5 arms of thoſe who ſhall ſerve under them. 


May they be the banners to aſſemble, and the 
bond to unite, in the defence of their King, 
their Country, its Conftitution, its Religion 
and Laws, the friends of each in the hour 
of of danger er and! in weney time of need! 


LO * 


Forei gn 
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Forejgn or domeſtic, may their enemies ever flee 


before them! may one *chaſe a thouſand,” and 
* one thouſand flee at the rebuke of one ! 


5 Happier till if they ſhall be the inſtruments 
, to check the attempts of both, to fruſtrate 


8 the counſels of the wicked, and Le the | 
- efyſion of blood! 1 


May this Afldciation4 ever bi int eie by it its 


- valour, its attachment to the cauſe in which it 


is engaged, its good diſcipline and order, that 


they may not dif grace the arms they bear, nor 
the cauſe in which they ſerve; but while they 
Feeure to others the advantages of a well order- 

ed government, OP rw "Ore the n of 5 
"it in themſelves 1 ur 5 5 


15 you to v LW with. theſe diſtinguiſhed ho- 


nouts we confide ourſelves, our families, our 


liberties, property and lives, in defending us, 


de hourſelves defended May the God you 


ſerve give his angels change over you to kee 


you in all your ys! May he be your ſhield 
and buckler, the horn alſo of your ſalvation !--- | 

May he give ſtrength and power unto bis peo- 
ple. May he mY unto us all, the te 
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